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BRIEFER NOTICES 

No book is provoking a more animated discussion among students of 
the social sciences at the present, time than H. G. Wells' Outline of His- 
tory (2 vols., Macmillans, pp. 648, 676). The author's task, as he him- 
self sets it, is to tell, "truly and clearly, in one continuous narrative, the 
whole story of life and mankind so far as it is known today." But 
while these two volumes are plainly for the general reader rather than 
for the special student of history, it does not follow that they contain 
nothing beyond an endless parade of names and dates. Their chief 
value, indeed, is in the author's interpretation of what he writes about. 
Events are appraised and men are weighed in the balance as he goes 
along. Historians in general will not agree with some of these apprais- 
als, nor will they credit Mr. Wells with an approach to infallibility in 
his judgment of the men who flit across his pages; but his estimates of 
the relative value of facts and forces can scarcely be brushed aside be- 
cause they do not command general indorsement. On some matters, 
unhappily, Mr. Wells has allowed his iconoclastic proclivities to run 
away with him. Napoleon I, for example, cannot be disposed of as a 
second-grade "pestilence" because "he killed fewer people than the 
influenza epidemic of 1918" (II, p. 384); nor will the world believe, so 
long as it retains its senses, that Napoleon III was "a much more intelli- 
gent man" than his uncle (II, p. 438). Even the pinchbeck himself 
would have rebuked this insinuation. But when all is said, these two 
stout volumes embody a remarkable achievement. They contain 
astonishingly few historical inaccuracies of the customary type. The 
author's advisers, and a competent galaxy of scholars they are, have 
kept him clear of the pitfalls. The style is terse and forceful. Mr. 
Wells certainly has the gift of cogent exposition. Where, for example, 
can anyone find all pre-human history so vividly and clearly summarized 
as in the first seventy-five pages of this Outline? Nor is the author 
balked by the growing complexity of things after man appeared on this 
earth. His coup d'oeil over the whole range of human history from 
Adam and Eve to Harding and Coolidge is an astonishing success in 
point of clear delineation. It might better have borne the title "A 
Socialist's Interpretation of World History," however, for that is 
what it really is. The events are merely so many pegs on which to 
hang the eternal moral. 

General Ludendorff continues his contributions to the history of the 
World War, from the German standpoint, by the publication of The 
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General Staff and its Problems (2 vols. E. P. Dutton & Co., pp. 721). 
The present work is not a narrative, like the author's War Memories, 
but a documentary history of the great conflict in its later stages. A 
preliminary chapter deals with the development of the German army 
and German war plans prior to 1914, and there are some rare admis- 
sions of German "preparedness" in these pages. The violation of 
Belgium's neutrality was completely planned, as the documents show, 
nearly two years before the war began. England's intervention was 
counted upon. A memorandum of December, 1912, signed by Von 
Moltke, then Chief of Staff, contains the following significant passage: 
"If we are to take the offensive against France, it would be necessary 
to violate the neutrality of Belgium. It is only by an advance across 
Belgian territory that we can hope to attack and defeat the French 
army in the open field. On this route we shall meet the English Expe- 
ditionary Force and — unless we succeed in coming to some arrangement 
with Belgium — the Belgian army as well. At the same time this oper- 
ation is more promising than a frontal attack on the French fortified 
eastern frontier" (I, pp. 61-62). 

The confidential letters, memoranda, and telegrams which passed 
between Main Headquarters, the Chancellor, and the Emperor are 
reprinted in all their nakedness, with explanatory footnotes and some 
running comment. For American students the documents relating to 
the unrestricted submarine campaign and the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the armistice afford intensely live reading. They show that 
all was never serene below the surface. The military and political 
branches of the governments did not pull very well together. It is 
often said that the German general staff underestimated the part which 
an American army could play in the war, but broadly speaking this is 
not true. The documents prove that Ludendorff was well aware of 
America's resources, but he relied upon the admiralty's assurance 
that the transport of troops could be hindered and also upon the assur- 
ance of shipping experts that tonnage for the transportation of a large 
army was not available. Germany seems to have been well supplied 
with inaccurate statisticians and false prophets during these fateful 
years. The documents show that they went as far wide of the mark on 
foodstuffs as on submarines. Wilson's first notes in reply to the Ger- 
man requests for an armistice were thought by many in this country to 
be unduly lenient in their tone, but they came like quick thunderclaps 
to the masses of the German people. The intimation that no armistice 
could be considered unless it contained absolute guarantees for main- 
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taining "the present military supremacy" of the Allies was an eye-opener 
to those millions of simple folk from whom the truth had been hidden. 
The condition of affairs in Germany during the war years, the squab- 
bles over franchise reform, the financial difficulties, the ministerial 
crises and the growing obstreperousness of the Reichstag, are all accu- 
rately portrayed in these documents. As sources for the study of the 
real situation they are far more valuable than any man's memoirs or 
narrative, for they were written with no thought that they would ever 
reach the eyes of the world. Had Germany won the war, they would 
never have found their way into print. Ths history of a great nation's 
debacle is here for those who can read between the lines. 

Those who desire to know something about the inner maneuverings 
of British politics during the war years will find much to interest them 
in Colonel Repington's First World War, 1914-1918 (2 vols., Houghton 
Mifflin Co., pp. xvii, 621, xiii, 581). The author, as is well known, 
served during the earlier years of the war as military critic of the London 
Times. His articles in that publication commanded wide attention, 
not only in England but on the Continent. He had unusually prolific 
and dependable sources of information, all of which he used to the full. 
His disclosures on more than one occasion brought important political 
events in their train. The present volumes, however, contain Colonel 
Repington's diary, not his war correspondence. Day by day he jotted 
down what happened, whether at the front or at home, and added his 
own comment or criticism. He lunched and dined everywhere and with 
everybody, always keeping his ears wide open. What a rare relish 
for every type of gossip this soldier-journalist and man-about-town 
possessed! Events which literally rocked the world rub shoulders in 
his diary with the small-talk of Mayfair drawing-rooms. Yet it is all 
live, spirited narrative and intensely interesting throughout, although 
the American reader would fain have been spared the daily recital of 
what the author ate, and where, and with whom. These gastronomic 
details are the only wearisome things in the book. Colonel Repington 
took no attitude of cold neutrality towards the political shufflings 
which went on at Westminster. He was a hot partisan. Kitchener, 
accordingly, fares badly at his hands and so do some others in high 
places. Taking it all in all, the Pepysian scope and quality of Colonel 
Repington's volumes should assure them a wide circle of readers. 
They will interest the politician not less than the soldier. 
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Some half dozen or more volumes relating to various aspects of the 
labor problem deserve mention in this Review because they deal, in 
part at any rate, with matters of current political controversy. Labor 
in Politics, by Charles Norman Fay (pp. 284) is printed at the Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass. It is an endeavor to show the various 
methods by which class legislation is promoted in the United States. 
Labor Problems and Labor Administration in the United States during the 
World War, by Gordon S. Watkins, is published by the University of 
Illinois (2 vols., pp. 117, 247). The aim of the study is to present sta- 
tistical and descriptive information concerning the numerous labor 
problems which arose in the United States during the World War and 
to outline the ways in which these problems were handled. The first 
volume is devoted to an enumeration and analysis of the difficulties; 
the second deals with the development of war labor administration. 
Both these divisions of the subject are treated in a comprehensive, 
accurate and interesting way. The work is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of federal administration in war time. Labor's Crisis, 
by Sigmund Mendelsohn (Macmillans, pp. 171) deals with the question 
of labor reform from the employer's standpoint. The author sets forth 
and analyzes the various suggestions made by labor leaders to remedy 
the present unrest. His discussion of the matter is not violently parti- 
san; on the contrary it discloses a readiness to appreciate labor's point 
of view. Arthur Gleason's What the Workers Want (Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe, pp. 518) is an exhaustive study of British labor organiza- 
tion, its leaders, problems, methods and aims. Although himself an 
American, the author has devoted several years to the special study of 
economic and political conditions in Great Britain. His aim is to tell 
what the workers want, as judged by their own statements, not what 
the author or anyone else thinks they ought to want. From this point 
of view the book is interesting and important. The old industrial 
system in Britain, according to Mr. Gleason, was killed by the war. 
Something altogether different is being put in its place by a "gentle 
revolution of the good-humored British brand." Other countries, he 
believes, will copy the new industrial order as they have copied so many 
British institutions in the past. 

The Frontier of Control, by Carter L. Goodrich (Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe, pp. 277) is a study which runs close to the main line of 
Mr. Gleason's book. Neither the employers nor the workers, the 
author points out, are in complete control of British industry today. 
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There is a No Man's Land in which the supremacy of neither is as yet 
finally determined. From the worker's side the frontier is being pushed 
forward and the question arises how far it will go. This is the main 
theme of Mr. Goodrich's book. The matter is one which has an obvious 
bearing upon future British' politics. C. R. Fay's Life and Labor in the 
Nineteenth Century (Cambridge University Press, pp. 312) contains the 
substance of lectures delivered at Cambridge University in 1919 to special 
students of economics, among them many officers of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force. The volume embodies the fruits of much scholarly 
research; it is not a sketchy or superficial outline of the subject. There 
are excellent chapters on "The Influence of Bentham," "Chartism" 
and "The Revival of Socialism." 

Under the title The Frontier in American History Professor Frederick 
J. Turner has brought together a series of thirteen essays written at 
various times and published in various places during the past two 
decades (Henry Holt & Co., pp. 375). These essays deal with a variety 
of topics, but they all radiate from a common center, which is the view- 
point of a scholar who looks upon western expansion as affording a key 
to the correct interpretation of political, social and economic history 
in the United States. Earlier historians and political scientists over- 
looked the profound importance of the frontier as a factor in the life 
of a growing nation; Professor Turner is rather in danger of over-stress- 
ing it. One of the essays in this volume may be particularly com- 
mended to students of American government as a clear and forceful 
presentation of a very important matter. It is entitled " Contribu- 
tions of the West to American Democracy," and first appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly seventeen years ago. The younger generation of 
American scholars may be in danger of forgetting the influence which 
the crude but red-blooded democracy of the expanding West exerted on 
the national life. Its backwash was felt even in the states which fringe 
the Atlantic seaboard. Professor Turner has done well to call atten- 
tion anew to this important aspect of American political evolution. 

Three new editions which have recently come from the press of the 
Macmillan Company are of marked interest to. teachers and students 
of political science. Frederic A. Ogg's Governments of Europe, (pp. 775), 
which was first published in 1913, has been issued in completely revised 
form. A number of chapters dealing with the minor states of Europe 
have been dropped; on the other hand a much larger amount of space 
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has been devoted to the governments of Great Britain and France. 
The new German government is adequately described and a chapter 
on Soviet Russia is added. Hence the book has been substantially 
rewritten and is not merely a "revised edition" in the usual sense. A 
good book at the outset, it has now been greatly improved. Charles 
A. Beard's American Government and Politics (pp. 788) has been issued 
in a third edition. The general plan of the book has undergone no 
change but many details have been omitted and the governmental 
changes of the past few years have been incorporated. Arthur Lyon 
Cross has condensed his well-known volume on English history into a 
Shorter History of England and Great Britain (pp. 942). Chapters have 
been added to cover British participation in the World War. The 
curtailment has been largely in the political narrative; the excellent 
discussions of social, industrial, intellectual and religious movements 
are retained substantially as they appear in the author's larger work. 

In spite of the implications of its title, John M. Mecklin's Introduction 
to Social Ethics (Harcourt, Brace & Howe, pp. 446) contains much 
material of direct interest to students of political theory and govern- 
mental reform. Chapter 2, which deals with American Calvinism and 
the religious background of our institutions, is especially worthy of the 
political scientist's attention. It is a highly suggestive argument, and 
some points in it are worthy of more extended discussion. But the 
author's omission to make mention of the notable article on the politi- 
cal theories of Calvinism which his colleague, Herbert D. Foster, 
contributed to the American Historical Review four years ago (Vol. 21, 
pp. 481-503), is somewhat surprising. Other things of considerably 
inferior value find a place in his bibliographical list. Professor Mecklin 
is not exactly at home, moreover, in dealing with that hackneyed topic 
"The Problem of the City." The chief conclusion one draws from his 
chapter on this subject is that there is no royal road to a mastery of 
the problem, even for a philosopher. Quotations from books published 
a dozen or fifteen years ago are dragged in as though they were fully 
applicable to municipal conditions of today. If the author has car- 
ried his study of municipal government beyond the college text-book 
stage, his discussion of suggested solutions for the problem of the city 
gives no evidence of it. 

Two recent books deal with the closing era of Russian autocracy. 
Isaac Don Levine's Letters from the Kaiser to the Czar (Frederick A. 
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Stokes Co., pp. 264) is one of them. These letters should not be con- 
fused with the so-called "Willy-Nicky" correspondence which con- 
sisted of telegrams exchanged between Berlin and Petrograd in the 
years 1904-1907. The present volume contains letters covering a period 
of twenty years, 1894-1914, which have not previously been published. 
They throw a flood of light upon Russo-German relations and demon- 
strate the persistent efforts made by the Kaiser to break down the 
solidarity of the Entente during the years prior to the war. No stu- 
dent of the recent period in European diplomacy can disregard this 
correspondence. The Last Days of the Romanovs, by George Gustav 
Telberg and Robert Wilton (Geo. H. Dtran Co., pp. 428) contains a full 
and reliable narrative of what happened to the Russian imperial family 
from the abdication of the Tsar to the date of their final martyrdom. 
This narrative is accompanied by full transcripts of the testimony given 
by sworn witnesses (some of them eye-witnesses) at the investigation 
which the Kolchak government conducted during its short regime in 
Siberia. Being based upon documents and sworn testimony as well as 
personal enquiry this narrative is probably as close to the actual facts 
as the mysteries of the whole dramatic episode will ever permit. The 
authors believe that the German imperial government was not without 
direct responsibility for the affair. 

The organization and work of the American Expeditionary Force 
during the years 1917-1918 are likely to be the theme of many books in 
days still to come. Two volumes which have appeared in this field 
during recent months are worth a place on the library shelves. The 
History of the A.E.F. by Captain Shipley Thomas (Geo. H. Doran Co., 
pp. 540) is as complete and detailed a story of America's military effort 
as the limits of a single volume would allow. It begins with Persh- 
ing's arrival in France and ends with the armistice. Additional chap- 
ters deal with the special aims of the service and the organization of 
supply. A most useful feature of the book is a brief history of each of 
the forty-three American divisions which went overseas. The conclud- 
ing chapter indicates all the places of historical interest on the western 
front and many excellent maps are included in the volume. The Army 
of 1918 by Colonel Robert R. McCormick (Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe, pp. 276) is a briefer work of more restricted scope. Its aim is to 
show in a general way how the army was recruited, trained and used. 
The narrative is a combination of history, personal experience, and 
critical observation. Technical operations are not discussed in detail 
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but many important questions of general military policy such as the 
relations of the regular army to the national guard and the future organ- 
ization of our armed forces are handled in an open-minded and sugges- 
tive way. 

The Clarendon Press has just published with some additional chap- 
ters, a translation of H. Vander Linden's Vue g&nerale de Vhistoire de 
Belgique. The English title is Belgium — The Making of a Nation (pp. 
356). Beginning with the wars of Caesar's time the author carries the 
history of his country through mediaeval mist and legend to the modern 
age. Ernest Lavisse once testified that he knew no land with more 
glorious memories than Belgium. The glories of the little kingdom have 
been enhanced during the past half dozen years but M. Linden says 
nothing about this latest era. His books ends on the eve of the German 
invasion of 1914. 

The. Political Philosophy of Robert M. LaFollette (pp. 426) is a title 
which requires no elucidation. Compiled by Ellen Torelle, and pub- 
lished by the author himself, it contains extracts from the Wisconsin 
senator's speeches and writings on primary elections, taxation, railroad 
regulation, the initiative, referendum and recall, militarism, freedom of 
speech, equal suffrage and what not — a veritable encyclopedia of ad- 
vanced political and economic doctrine, although much of it can hardly 
be termed "philosophy." The standpoint is one with which students of 
political science may not agree, but it is one which they cannot afford 
to ignore. 

Selections from lectures which were delivered to various units of the 
American Army of Occupation in Germany during the early summer of 
1919 by J. Travis Mills have been printed by the Oxford Press under the 
title Great Britain and the United States — A Critical Survey of their Histori- 
cal Relations (pp. 68). The author explains that his lectures are not 
"propaganda" save insofar as the presentation of truth in place of preju- 
dice may be called by that name. His review of Anglo-American rela- 
tions, though necessarily condensed, is well put together and discloses 
no unreasonable bias. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, through its Divi- 
sion of Intercourse and Education, has recently published a compilation 
of material on American Foreign Policy (pp. 128), being the statements 
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of various presidents, secretaries of state and other publicists, with an 
introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. It has also printed a small 
volume on The Project of a Permanent Court of International Justice 
and Resolutions of the Advisory Committee of Jurists (pp. 235), edited 
by James Brown Scott. 

The dean of American biographers, William Roscoe Thayer, has 
recently published The Art of Biography, a small volume of lectures 
delivered at the University of Virginia (Scribner's, pp. 154). The lec- 
tures deal with the biographers of antiquity, the middle ages and the 
modern era, the essential features of the art in each period being set 
forth and contrasted. A bibliography of outstanding biographies in all 
ages is appended. The reader with a taste for biographical literature 
will be interested in Mr. Thayer's selections. 

A Life of Arthur James Balfour, by E. T. Raymond, better known as 
the author of "Uncensored Celebrities" has come from the press of 
Little, Brown & Co. (pp. 289). The book does not confine itself to 
Mr. Balfour alone, although his career supplies the main thread. The 
other leading English statesmen of the day slip in and out of its pages. 
All of them provide material for the author's facile and trenchant pen. 
The reader will find Mr. Balfour to be a rather more interesting person- 
ality than most of his fellowcountrymen have suspected. 

A brief biography of Theodore Roosevelt by Edmund Lester Pearson 
(Macmillans, pp. 159) will appeal to many readers because it presents 
within reasonable compass and in a simple style, the life-story of a 
remarkable man. The book has been compiled from accessible sources 
and contains nothing that is new, but it will make a strong appeal to 
young readers by reason of its compact substance and clear narration. 

Laurier et son Temps, being a life of Canada's former prime minister, 
by Alfred D. De Celles, is published by the Librarie Beauchemin, Mon- 
treal (pp. 228). It is a compact and well-written biography by one 
whose knowledge of Canadian political affairs during the past forty 
years gives him claim to write with authority on any phase of this 
subject. 

The Century Company has brought out S. E. Forman's American 
Democracy (pp. 474), which is intended to serve as a text in govern- 
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ment in high schools, academies and normal schools. It is based upon 
an earlier work by the same author (Forman's Advanced Civics) but 
the changes are many and substantial. The present volume provides a 
text which those teachers who wish to place stress on the governmental 
aspects of national and community life will find worth their considera- 
tion. 

Guiding Principles for American Voters, by Augustus Lynch Mason 
(Bobbs, Merrill Co., pp. 287) is devoted to a lucid explanation of many 
questions of the day. It discusses such topics as inflation, high prices, 
women in politics, novelties in government, the league of nations, gov- 
ernment ownership and political parties, The pros and cons are set 
forth liberally but the author does not hesitate to give his own straight- 
from-the-shoulder opinions as well. It is a timely and interesting little 
book although it does not take the reader far below the surface of things. 

In 1915 the United States Bureau of Education issued a bulletin on 
the teaching of community civics (Bulletin No. 23). Following the 
analysis of the subject set forth in this bulletin, Samuel H. Ziegler and 
Helen Jaquette have prepared an elementary text entitled Our Commu- 
nity (John C. Winston Co., pp. 240). The book will be useful to those 
teachers of civics who desire emphasis on such matters as public health, 
recreation, charities, civic beauty and the like. It is a significant indica- 
tion of the present drift of things that only twelve pages are devoted 
to the organization and work of the national government. 

In The Passing of the New Freedom (George H. Doran Co., pp. 169) 
James M. Beck discusses the evolution of President Wilson's political 
doctrines, and the application of these doctrines both at home and 
abroad. The book is a combination of pointed argument and keen 
satire. The discussion of "The Old Freedom" is one of the best short 
expositions of its sort. Two chapters of the book take the form of 
imaginary dialogues, and enable Mr. Beck to prove that this method 
of presentation can be very effectively used in political literature. 

Messrs. Harper & Bros, have performed a useful service to students of 
American political development by making available, in a single volume, 
the series of excellent maps which were scattered through the twenty- 
eight volumes of the American Nation Series. Published under the 
title Harper's Atlas of American History, this volume contains one 
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hundred and twenty-eight maps, together with nearly one hundred 
pages of "Map Studies" prepared by Professor Dixon R. Fox of Columbia 
University. Both the maps and the studies cover every phase of Ameri- 
can history and in every case the data has been brought down to 1920. 
The atlas is a welcome addition to the apparatus available for college 
teaching. 

One of the best known books of our time in the field of social sciences 
is Industrial Democracy, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. First pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago it still retains its unquestioned value 
as an authoritative treatise on British labor organization. A new edi- 
tion (Longmans, Green & Co., pp. xxxix, 899) is now the publishers' 
response to a continued and ever-increasing demand for the book. In 
an introduction the authors point out the more important changes 
which have taken place in trade unionism during recent years. 

A well-written and illuminating essay on The American Supreme Court 
as an International Tribunal by Herbert A. Smith, professor of juris- 
prudence and common law at McGill University has been brought 
out by the Oxford University Press (pp. 123). The essay aims to give, 
in brief compass, a reasoned summary of all the interstate cases which 
have been decided by the Supreme Court. It makes a useful com- 
panion to Dr. James Brown Scott's well-known compilation of these 
cases. 

An anonymous volume entitled The Sovereign Citizen has been pre- 
pared by the Periodical Publishers' Service Bureau, New York City, 
(pp. 183) with the intention of stimulating the study of politics through- 
out the country by "Sound Administration Clubs." The book con- 
tains six chapters, all of which are devoted to the discussion of political 
parties, their functions, organization and activities. 

Joseph K. Hart's Community Organization (Macmillans, pp. 230) is 
the outgrowth of the author's long experience in social and educational 
work. It deals particularly with the fundamentals of community 
organization for social work, giving relatively little attention to the 
political aspects of community planning. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has issued a monograph on Travelling 
Publicity Campaigns by Mary Swain Routzahn (pp. 151). The book 
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contains an interesting account of some one hundred and thirty edu- 
cational tours by train, trolley car, truck, motor car, wagon and boat, 
all of them undertaken to afford publicity to some worthy cause. 

Professor John H. Wigmore of the Northwestern University Law 
School has recently published in a small volume entitled Problems of 
Law, (Scribners, pp. 136) a series of three lectures delivered last year 
at the University of Virginia. Two of the lectures deal with the evolu- 
tion and mechanism of the law, the third with world-legislation and 
America's share therein. 

An interesting volume by David Friday on Profits, Wages and Prices, 
(N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, pp. 252) endeavors to explain 
who made the money that was made in the United States during the 
war. It also attempts a vindication of the excess profits tax from the 
standpoint of its economic soundness. But when the author pleads for 
government insurance of business profits, we suspect that business 
men and economists will join hands in opposition to the proposal. 
For the political scientists the administrative difficulties of such an un- 
dertaking are alone enough to condemn it. 

Among recently published small volumes on various subjects which 
will doubtless interest some readers of the Review but for which the 
limitations of space preclude any extended notice, the following may 
be mentioned: J. A. Hobson, The Morals of Economic Internationalism 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., pp. 69) ; Arthur Sweetser, The League of Nations 
at Work (Macmillans, pp. 215); H. Vast, Little History of the Great 
War, translated by Raymond Weeks (Henry Holt & Co., pp. 262); 
R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society (Harcourt, Brace and Howe, pp. 
188); and Frank Edgar Melvin, Napoleon's Navigation System (D. 
Appleton & Co., pp. 449). 



